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What | Heard 
at a Funeral 


I went to a funeral the other day. 
An elderly man had died. 

It was, of course, a very solemn occa- 
sion. Friends gathered in a little chapel 
where the service was to be held. A heavy 
quietness hung over us, and in the distance 
an organ played softly. 

Sitting there, I wondered about the man. 
How old was he? What kind of work had 
he done? 

Presently the minister came in and stood 
at the pulpit. “Our good brother,” he said, 
“was born in 1879.” That meant he was 
seventy-eight years old. 

“The last time I visited him,” the min- 
ister went on, “he said he was ready to 
meet the Lord in peace.” I was glad for 
that. Still, I wondered what work he had 
done. 

“Our brother was a piano tuner,” the 
minister answered my question, and at once 

























I pictured a man sitting in front of a piano 
and turning a handle to tighten the strings. 
How wrong I was! 

The minister continued. “He did much 
more than merely tighten strings. He was 
a factory-trained expert and knew every 
part of a piano. I watched him work when- 
ever I could. Often I was amazed at the 
amount of time he spent repairing parts of 
the instrument that, as far as I could see, 
had nothing to do with the sound the piano 
made. I asked him once why he did this, 
and he replied, ‘For a piano to be in tune, 
every part must be right.’” 

That’s what I heard at the funeral. Did 
you ever listen to a piano that was out of 
tune? What horrible sounds it produced! 

Did you ever listen to a boy—or a girl 
—who was out of tune? What horrible 
sounds he produced! What grumbling and 
growling! What whining! What faultfind- 
ing! Everybody wanted to get away from 
him. 

One day I asked a skilled violinist to play 
to my Juniors at camp meeting. “Please 
play without tuning up,” I said. Reluc- 
tantly, he agreed. Such screechings and 
groanings came from his instrument that 
I stopped him quickly. “Tune it up!” I 
pleaded. With a smile, he did so, and then 
how gloriously rich and harmonious were 
the melodies he played! We wanted to lis- 
ten all day. 

Did you ever hear a boy—or a girl—who 
was in tune? What lovely things he said, 
what thoughtful deeds he performed! Ev- 
eryone liked to be near him. 

But what was it I heard at the funeral? 
“To be in tune, every part must be right.” 
That means our eating must be right, our 
sleeping, our reading, our listening. Every- 
thing. 

And when must we tune up? Before we 
begin to play. 

Let’s make 1958 rich and glorious and 
harmonious. Tune up now! How? Listen 
for the note by reading your Bible first 
thing every day. Then pray. And if you 
will “whisper a prayer in the morning, 
whisper a prayer at noon, whisper a prayer 
in the evening, ’twill keep your heart in 
tune.” 


Your friend, 


So Wace 
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AN UNCLE ARTHUR 


STORY 








COAL in a CADILLAC By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


HO’ old should a boy be before he begins 
to be polite? Ten would you say? Or 
nine, eight, seven, six, five, or four? 

Fortunately for Dick he learned to be 
polite when he was very young. From the 
moment he was able to talk Mamma taught 
him to say “Please,” and “Thank you,” and 
“Excuse me,” and “I’m sorry,” and “You're 
welcome,” and other such words that help 
so much to make life pleasant. 

One day when Dick was not quite five 
years old he got on a bus with Mamma. He 
was ahead with Mamma following as they 
walked down the aisle looking for a seat. 


Suddenly, as the bus began to move, Dick 
stumbled and stepped on a man’s foot. The 
man yanked his foot away and looked up- 
set. 
“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Dick, very 
graciously. “I’m very sorry; I didn’t mean 
to.” 

The man smiled. So did all the other pas- 


sengers. Everybody was surprised—and 
pleased—to hear a little boy speak so cour- 
teously. 


Taking Dick on his lap, the man began 
to ask him questions. 
“What's your name?” 


To page 16 


To Dick’s amazement, the chauffeur began unloading sacks of coal from the back of the Cadillac! 
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The Day 1 Climbed 


The CLIFFS of DISOBEDIENCE @ ¢ 


By LESTER PARK as told to GEORGE S. ASHLOCK 


UR class will go to the quarry tomor- 

row morning!” my Sabbath school 
teacher announced one day. “I'll come to 
your house early to get you. You'd better 
be ready!” he grinned. 

“Oh, boy, what fun!” Bill whispered. 

“I just love to climb the quarry cliffs,” I 
replied, imagining myself halfway up al- 
ready. I could hardly wait to get started! 

Early Sunday morning I heard the toot- 
ing of the teacher's horn and dashed out 
the front door. “So long, Mom,” I shouted, 
as my feet skimmed down the steps. But be- 
fore I got to the car I heard Mother’s voice: 
“Lester, come back a minute, please.” 

“Yes, Mother,” I answered, retracing my 
steps slowly. This is what I had been trying 
to avoid. No doubt Mother was going to 
tell me not to climb the cliffs. 

I was right! 

“Promise me that you will not climb the 
cliffs,’ Mother said. “I don’t believe it’s safe 
for boys your age.” 

Trust mothers! 

“O.K.,” I mumbled, and dashed for the 
car. 

We had only a few miles to travel and 
soon arrived at the quarry. We fixed break- 
fast first, mixing batter and frying pancakes 
over a homemade fire. Some of the pan- 
cakes looked rather dark, and maybe a grain 
_ or two of dirt slipped into the food now 
and then, but that only added to the rug- 
gedness of the occasion. 


Breakfast over, we played some games 
and hiked around the area at the base of 
the cliffs. They rose straight and tall and it 
seemed, as we looked up, as if they almost 
touched the clouds that were slowly drift- 
ing by. These “cliffs” were really the walls 
of a quarry from which an industry had re- 
moved vast quantities of clay. 

We were all gazing up at the peaks of 
the cliffs when Bill made an ambitious sug- 
gestion. “Let’s climb the highest one! If 
we could get to the top, we would really 
have something to talk about at school to- 
morrow!” 

“I'm with you!” chimed in Joe, the 
sparkle of adventure already gleaming in 
his eyes. 

“Me too,” said another. 

“What about you, Les? Are you going?” 
Bill asked me. 

“Yes, I'll go,” I replied, but without enthu- 
siasm. I wanted to climb that cliff, yet I also 
wanted to keep the promise I had made my 
mother. I gave in to my friends. 

“I'm not going,” asserted Glen. “My par- 
ents asked me not to. They said the cliffs: 
were too dangerous. I'd like to go, but I'd 
better do what my parents asked.” 

“And I can’t go for the same reason,” 
spoke up Dan. 

We left Glen and Dan behind and began 
climbing. It wasn’t hard near the base, for 
the slope was at a very slight angle. But we 
soon reached the place where the cliff 
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The boys on the ground tried to give me directions. 
“Go to the right. No, the left! You're too high! 
Lower!” But | couldn’t find that step. We were four 
“ boys stuck on the sheer wall of the dangerous cliff. 
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straightened out like a sharp, sheer wall 
and we could go no farther. 

We retraced our steps to the base and 
one of the boys borrowed a flat tire tool 
from our teacher's car. The teacher told us 
he wished we wouldn’t climb the cliff, but 
we boys whispered to one another, “He 
can’t punish us if we disobey him’—and 
went on with our plans. 

It didn’t take us long to get back to that 
steep part. Joe began using the tool as a 
shovel, digging a series of steps. The other 
three of us followed him, digging our feet 
into the steps and clinging to the wall with 
our hands. 

While we were waiting for Joe to dig 
some more steps, I heard a voice say to me, 
“Lester, you promised me you wouldn't 
climb the cliffs.” I swung my head around 
and looked, fully expecting to see my 
mother. But she was not there. I shrugged 
my shoulders and continued climbing. 

By this time we were very high up. Then 
Joe discovered a tragic fact. 

“Hey, this cliff goes out instead of straight 
up!” he shouted desperately. 

It was hard enough climbing when the 
wall went straight up. It would be impos- 
sible to climb it when it leaned out! 

“What shall we do?” Joe asked. “I can’t 
go any farther or I'll fall—and that wouldn’t 
be healthy from here!” 

“Turn around, Les, and start going 
down,” Bill shouted to me. 

I was holding myself as close to the cliff 
as I could, and now they wanted me to turn 
around! I did try. I looked down and cried, 
“Oh, I’m getting dizzy!” I didn’t dare look 
down again. 

I tried to reach down with my right foot 
to find the next lower step. I was too nerv- 
ous to think clearly. After groping in vain 
a long while, I yelled, “I can’t find it!” 

The boys on the ground tried to give me 
directions. “Go to the right. No, the left! 
You're too high! Lower!” But I couldn't find 
that step! We were four boys stuck on the 
sheer wall of that dangerous cliff! We 
couldn’t go up any farther, and we couldn’t 
go down! Why hadn't I listened to Mother! 

Realizing our dilemma, our teacher 
jumped into his car to go for help. I yelled 
to him, “We can't stay here much longer. 
We'll fall and be killed.” I dug my fingers 
into the clay and hung on for life. My 
breath came in pants; my heart beat like a 
machine gun! To page 17 
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The ANGELS’ BUSY DAY 


UBY cranked the old-fashioned tele- 
phone on the wall. “Where on earth 

can Mother be?” She pushed the fair hair 
back from her forehead and wailed, “I’ve 
tried five times to get her!” 

Ruby had been staying for several weeks 
with the minister’s wife. Now some neigh- 
bors had brought a message from her home, 
miles out in the country, saying that her 
father wanted her back immediately. 

But Ruby was having such a good time 
that she didn’t want to go. She tried again 
and again to telephone her mother to find 
out whether she really must come home, 
but every time she called there was no an- 
swer. 

“Oh, Aunt Blanch,” she said, turning to 
the minister’s wife, “I don’t want to go 
home so soon. I don’t!” 

“Try to ring again, dear,” Aunt Blanch 
encouraged her. “Your mother must be 
there. Maybe she stepped out for a minute 
to feed the chickens.” 

Three more tries and there was still no 
answer. Ruby sat down on the arm of Aunt 
Blanch’s chair. “I’ve had such a good time 
here. This house is so lovely, and I want to 
go to Sabbath school with the other girls. 
I want to wear my new crepe-paper hat. 
We all made them alike only in differ- 
ent colors.” She put her head down on the 
older woman’s shoulder and began to cry. 

“Now, now,” Aunt Blanch comforted. 
“I’m sure your father wouldn’t have told 
those neighbors to bring you home unless 
there was a good reason.” She smoothed the 
fair curls. “I guess, at twelve, disappoint- 
ments are hard to bear.” 

“I asked those neighbors if anyone was 
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By BLANCH SPRIGGS 


sick at home and they said as far as they 
knew, everyone was fine.” Ruby dried her 
eyes on a corner of a handkerchief. 

“Come, let’s gather up your things,” 
Aunt Blanch said. “I have enjoyed having 
you here so much, and the next time my 
husband goes on a preaching tour I'll have 
you come and stay with me again.” 

Together they went to Ruby’s room— 
the front bedroom. Ruby looked at the 
pretty bed and curtains. “I just love this 
house,” she said. 

“It is nice,’ Aunt Blanch agreed. “Maybe 
there isn’t another house like it in Colorado. 
Certainly there are none like it in Hay- 
den.” 

“I'm sure it’s the only house in the 
whole Bear River Valley that’s made out of 
cement blocks as big as these,” the girl 
said. “It’s hard to realize that every block 
weighs a hundred pounds. I like it. I think 
when folks find out how nice cement-block 
houses are there will be many more of 
them built.” 

Before Ruby’s clothes were completely 
packed, the farm neighbors who had 
brought Father’s message were at the door 
with their lumber wagon to take the girl 
home. 

The tears started again when Ruby said 
good-by to Aunt Blanch. “Tell Uncle John 
good-by for me!” she called back as the 
heavy wagon rumbled down the street. 

Uncle John and Aunt Blanch had lived 
in the beautiful block house all winter. It 
was brand new and an unusually nice place 
for the minister to live. It belonged to one 
of the members of the Hayden church and 
he had insisted that the preacher and his 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Ruby shuddered. “If | had not gone home, my head would have been right under that cement block!” 


wife occupy it during their term of service 
in that Colorado town. 

That night Uncle John and Aunt Blanch 
slept as usual in the back bedroom. 

“I’m going to lock the bedroom door,” 
Aunt Blanch said. “I just feel afraid some- 
how.” 

Uncle John laughed at her. “Go ahead 
and lock it if ic makes you feel safer,” he 
said as he tumbled into bed. 

In the morning Aunt Blanch tried to 
unlock the door. It wouldn’t open. It 
seemed to be stuck somehow. Uncle John 
tried, but the door wouldn’t budge. After 
several vain attempts to push it or pry it 
open, Uncle John finally crawled out the 
window and went to find the carpenter 
who had built the house. 

“Our bedroom door is jammed or stuck 
or something,” he told the man. “It was all 
right last night, but this morning we 
couldn’t get it open. We had to crawl out 
the window.” 

“Will it be all right if I come around 
and fix it tomorrow?” the carpenter asked. 


“I have such a busy day today, I don’t see 
how I can make it.” 

“Of course, that will be fine,’ Uncle 
John said. “We can sleep in Ruby's room. 
She went home yesterday.” 

Uncle John hurried home and told Aunt 
Blanch the result of his errand and left for 
his round of morning Bible studies. 

In less than an hour after Uncle John 
left, the carpenter appeared at the door 
carrying his box of tools. “One of my jobs 
canceled out,” he explained, “so I came right 
over to see what I could do about this door.” 

They went to look at it. “M-m-m.” He 
scratched his head. “I'll swear that door 
worked perfectly and swung as free as any 
door I ever hung.” He got out his tools, 
took the door off and planed off enough so 
it swung free again. 

“I don’t think it'll give you any more 
trouble,” he said to Aunt Blanch as he 
gathered his tools and swept up the shav- 
ings. 

“We sleep in Ruby’s room tonight, don’t 
we?” Uncle John laid his Bible aside and 
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stretched himself in his easy chair. It was 
bedtime. 

“Oh, no. I forgot to tell you. The car- 
penter came and fixed the door this morn- 
ing right after you left; so we can sleep 
in our Own room.” 

A strong. wind was blowing as Uncle 
John crawled into bed. 

“I like trees around a house,” he said as 
he pulled the covers around him. “This wind 
probably isn’t really very hard; but it seems 
blustery because we have no trees for pro- 
tection.” 

“Being up on the top of a hill makes it 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


By DOROTHY WALTER 


New Year's Day is a wonderful day: 
A day for beginning again, 
A day for counting our blessings, 
A day for forgetting our pain, 
A day for showing our neighbor 
A heart full of love and cheer, 
A day for sharing with others 
The joy of the bright, new year. 


EEE 


seem more windy too, I think,” Aunt 
Blanch added. 

The moon was full that night but the 
curtains were drawn. The minister and his 
wife slept soundly. The clock on the bed- 
room table indicated twelve o'clock, then 
one. 

Without warning the night air was 
rent by a frightful crash. The two sleepers 
sprang from their bed and were amazed to 
see huge cracks opening in their bedroom 
wall, and the bright moonlight streaming 
through made eerie patterns in the dark- 
ness. 

“The house is falling in!” Uncle John 
shouted. 

“Let’s get out!” cried Aunt Blanch. 

Throwing a few clothes about them, they 
tried the front door, but it could not be 
opened. They escaped through the back 
door and looked all around. The bright 
moonlight revealed the front part of the 
house in a tumbled wreckage of huge 
cement blocks. 
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There was no more noise. There was 
nothing but the one crash that had awak- 
ened the sleepers. It seemed impossible that 
anything could be wrong, so peaceful was 
the moonlight, so still the air, for the wind 
had died after that final gust that wrecked 
the house. 

The minister and his wife went down the 
hill a little way to the hotel and spent the 
rest of the night there. 

Early in the morning they returned to 
the house to find a crowd of people gathered 
around it. The news had gone in every 
direction by that curious grapevine that 
reveals all things almost as soon as they 
happen. Ruby’s father had heard, and he 
and Ruby had come to see the wrecked 
house and to find out if the minister and 
his wife had been hurt. 

“Look, that is Ruby’s bed!” Aunt Blanch 
exclaimed. 

One of the hundred-pound blocks had 
fallen on the head of the bed and crashed 
through it. 

Ruby shuddered. “If I had not gone home 
my head would have been right under that 
block!” 

“Aren't you glad you sent for Ruby to 
come home when you did?” Aunt Blanch 
asked Ruby’s father. 

“But I didn’t,’ he exclaimed. “I didn’t 
send for her to come home. I told those 
neighbor folks to ask her if she had stayed 
with you as long as she wanted to and to 
tell her she could come home with them if 
she wished.” 

“And why couldn’t I get you on the tele- 
phone?” Ruby demanded of her father. 

“Your mother thought she heard me call- 
ing her from the barn and she came out 
there and we got to talking. She was out of 
the house for quite a while—right while 
you were trying to phone, I guess.” 

“Had you really called her?” 
Blanch asked. 

“No, that was a funny thing. I hadn't 
called at all. She just thought she heard 
me.” Then his face went white. “You 
mean 

“Let’s just put it all together,” Uncle 
John said. “If Ruby hadn’t gone home, she 
would have been crushed by that falling 
block. If the neighbors had delivered the 
message correctly, she would never have 
gone. If she could have gotten you by tele- 
phone, you would have told her she could 
stay.” To page 18 
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A FISHERMAN gazed along the shore 
and something gleaming in the sea- 
weed caught his eye. Curious, he walked 
over and picked it up. 

It was a bottle, with a piece of paper 
inside. He pried the cork out, and with the 
help of a small stick, managed to get the 
paper out too. 

To his surprise, there was writing on the 
paper, but he couldn’t understand a word. 
Puzzled, he went to the authorities. They 
took a hasty look and sped to the queen— 
Queen Elizabeth I, who was ruling England 
then, nearly four hundred years ago. 
















BILLIONS of BOTLES 


By GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 
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It was a good thing the authorities went 
to her. For the message contained top-secret 
information from a British spy who had 
dropped the bottle off a passing ship. The 
Queen was alarmed. She realized that it 
would never do to permit just anyone to 
open bottles and learn state secrets. So she 
made a law forbidding anyone to open bot- 
tles washed up on the shore except one 
man—the Official Uncorker of Ocean Bot- 
tles—whom she appointed! 

That bottle the fisherman found was just 
one of many thousands that have borne 
messages across the sea since the first one 
was dropped into the water more than 2,200 
years ago. 

But bottles are put to a great many 
other uses than carrying messages. Last year 
the 160 million people in the United 
States used, on the average, 112 new bot- 
tles each! That's 18 billion bottles, enough 
to make a line—with the bottles touching 
side by side—that would stretch around the 
world twenty-two times! 

This week JUNIOR GUIDE shows you 
how bottles are made. When you've looked 
at all the pictures, go around your house 
and see how many different kinds of bottles 
you can find. 


In early days, bottles were made by men who dipped 
long pipes into melted glass. A boy put a mold around 
the glass, the man blew, and the glass formed a 
bubble the shape of the mold. Now turn the page. 
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Nowadays, bottles are made by machin- 
ery. First the ingredients are weighed 
on automatic scales. Imagine yourself 
mixing four thousand pounds of cake 
batter all at once and getting each in- 
gredient right to the very ounce! Mod- 
ern glassmakers work in such huge 
quantities, with a recipe that they 
must follow with just as much care. 


Most glass is made from three main ingredients. 
They are: pure clean sand that is mostly silica; 
soda ash (sodium carbonate); and limestone. Cul- 
let, which is crushed glass, is added to make the 
ingredients work more easily. Small quantities of 
other materials are used to make the glass stronger, 
or to color it, or to make it more transparent. 






in giant hoppers. This mixture is called a “batch.” 
The batch rides to the furnace on belts or in buck- 
ets that travel on overhead rails. Here it goes into 
an automatic machine and is fed into a furnace. 


a After the ingredients are weighed, they are mixed 


it begins to melt almost immediately. 
It bubbles and boils violently, giving 
off a brilliant white glow that is so 
bright the operator must use a dark 
glass when he checks it. The heat is 
extreme—over 2,700 degrees. Boiling 
water, you know, is only 212 degrees. 


When the batch is fed into the furnace * 
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The gob is cut free by a mechanical knife and drops 
into a mold. Quickly the mold closes, pressing the 
gob into the shape of the finished bottle. The mold 
opens and at once the jaws of another mold 
close around the gob. Swish! Compressed air is blown 
into the mold and forces the gob into the right shape. 





When the bottles reach the far end of the cooling 
tunnel, they feel just right to the touch. But they 
aren’t ready to sell yet. They must be carefully 
inspected. Any that have flaws in them are broken 
and sent back as “cullet” to be melted down again. 
But most are perfect—18 billion of them every year. 


When the glass is thoroughly melted, it flows out 
through a hole in the bottom of the furnace, then 
up into a refining chamber to be purified. After 
this, it flows to an automatic feeder. On the way 
it cools somewhat. Arriving at the feeder, it is 
pushed out a hole as a red “gob,” like hot taffy. 





The mold opens, and there is the bottle, as quick 
as that! But don’t forget that the machine that 
made it is very complicated! Now comes the cool- 
ing process, for the bottle is still red hot. Glass 
that is not cooled right is very brittle. A moving 
belt takes hot bottles into a long tunnel that is 
1,000 degrees at one end, hot enough to burn paper. 
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CHAPTER 1: THE LITTLE WHITE TEACHER 





HE boy Toga stirred in his sleep. He sat 
up and parted the mosquito curtain that 
was tucked in around his mat. He rubbed 
his eyes and looked across the room to his 
uncle’s sleeping mat. Uncle Jala still slept. 








By NORMA 


Toga could see his brown body through the 
thin net of the mosquito curtain. The night 
had been hot and both of them had slept 
in the thinnest of sarongs. They were not 
accustomed to the heat of the low coast- 


NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 
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in the cool 


lands for their home was 
mountains. 

Toga knew it must be about five-thirty in 
the morning. He had no watch but in those 
tropical lands under the equator the sun 


A poisonous snake was bit- 
ing the pony’s nose. Jala 
beat it off with a stick, but 
the pony began to shiver and 
seemed to shrivel up right 
there as the people watched. 
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rises and sets at about the same time every 
day. 

The boy coughed, first gently, then 
louder. Uncle Jala roused from his deep 
slumber and sat up. 

“So you are awake already?” he spoke to 
the boy. 

“It is so hot,’ Toga complained. “I 
wouldn’t like to live here in Padang.” 

“You're right about that.” Uncle Jala 
came out of his mosquito curtain and stood 
stretching in the middle of the room. “But 
we won't stay here long. Today we will try 
to see this little man we have heard so much 
about. When we have seen his magic we 
will go home.” 

Toga and his uncle lived in a mountain 
village in the central part of Sumatra. The 
name of the village was Pahit, which means 
“bitter.” Jala was the witch doctor of Pahit 
Village and Toga was his nephew and son 
of the village chief. 

Stories had been told in their village of 
a strange little man down on the coast who 
worshiped the one and only God, Allah, and 
also Allah’s son, Isa (Jesus). For a long 
time Jala had been dissatisfied with the 
witchcraft and magic in his own village. He 
talked the matter over with the chief, his 
brother-in-law, and they decided that Jala 
should go down to Padang to investigate 
this new teaching and should take Toga, the 
chief's son, along as a companion. 

The two had arrived in Padang the night 
before and found a place to sleep in the 
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I+ PAUL REVERE BORN, 1735 
\9- JAMES WATT BORN, 1736 
23-WILLIAM CASLON, ENGLISH 
TYPE FOUNDER, DIED, 1766 
28-JOHN BASKERVILLE, ENGLISH 
TYPE FOUNDER , BORN, 1706 
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back room of a tiny coffee shop on the 
main street of the city. 

“The man in the coffee shop told me that 
this teacher goes out to the villages every 
day,” Jala said. “It may be he starts quite 
early, so we must get out and find where he 
lives. Then we can watch and see when he 
comes out of his house and follow him.” 

Toga brought out a woven grass bag and 
dug around in it till he brought up two fat 
rice cakes wrapped in green leaves. He gave 
one to his uncle. He took out some ripe 
bananas and they ate their breakfast squat- 
ting on the floor in the middle of the little 
room. 


A few minutes before six they stood in 
the street talking to the people who passed 
by. It was easy to find out where the teacher 
lived for it seemed that everybody in the 
city knew about him. It was quite a distance 
to walk, so Jala and Toga started off at a 
brisk pace. 

They left the main part of town where 
the shops bordered the road and went to- 
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ward the outskirts of the city. They had not 
covered half the distance to the spot they 
were seeking when a group of people pass- 
ing on a crossroad attracted their atten- 
tion. There was a man riding a pony and a 
number of people walking. The company 
passed too far away for them to distinguish 
anything clearly, but they heard exclama- 
tions from people near them in the street, 
“The teacher! The teacher!” 

At this Jala and Toga broke into a run 
and hurried to the crossing, where they 
could see the company some distance down 
the street and traveling toward the open 
country outside the city. 

With their sarongs fastened tight about 
their thighs, scarfs and shirt tails flying 
they raced after the teacher’s company. 
They did not quite overtake them. It was 
not their intention to join themselves im- 
mediately to this group without any pre- 
liminary investigation. They meant to stay 
on the edge of the crowd and see what they 

To page 18 











WHY ISAAC FELL SICK 5 karnerive sevis 


| psa have only a little while to live,” the 
doctor said slowly. “Your only hope is to 
stop working and take a complete rest.” 

Isaac Watts, listening, was crushed by 
the doctor’s words. He was still a young 
man. Was this the end, so soon? He had 
given his life to the Lord. He had been a 
minister for fourteen years. He had great 
plans for work he wanted to do. Must he 
lay them all aside? 

He resisted the doctor’s advice as long as 
he could. But his sickness only grew worse. 
Sadly, one Sunday morning, he stood in the 
pulpit and told his congregation he must 
leave them. 

One of his friends, Sir Thomas Abney— 
he had been Lord Mayor of London—in- 


Isaac Watts wrote the first book of poems for chil- 
dren, besides many of the hymns we sing in church. 







































vited him to spend a week at his estate to 
rest up. 

That was in 1712. In 1748, thirty-six 
years later, Dr. Watts was still a guest at 
the Abney home! From the day of his 
arrival, the entire Abney family had found 
him to be such a pleasant and agreeable 
guest that they could not bear the thought of 
his leaving. 

But there was another reason why Dr. 
Watts stayed so long. The environment at 
Abney Park was perfect for his favorite pas- 
time—writing. It was a home where parents 
and children alike were his friends and 
helpers, and where there was a genuine in- 
terest in good books. 

So it turned out that what Dr. Watts 
thought was the end of his work was really 
only the beginning. 

Soon England’s learned men began to 
notice the writings that came from Abney 
Park’s scholarly guest. Dr. Watts’s essays on 
philosophy and science were recognized as 
outstanding. 

Yet those books were not his favorite 
kinds of writing, nor did they bring him 
the immortality that other works did. Dr. 
Watts first became popular with the com- 
mon people of England when he began 
writing children’s poems. Boys and girls ate 
up such verses as this one: 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower! 


Dr. Watts’s poetry was a pleasant di- 
version for the children of England two 
centuries ago. They became so familiar 
with certain stanzas that they could rattle 
them off. Here is another of their favorites: 
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Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For God hath made them so; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature to. 


But children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes. 


The book in which these poems appeared 
was the first book of poems ever printed 
for children in the English language! 
Think how many there have been printed 
since! 

It was as a hymn writer though, that 
Dr. Watts did his best work. He wrote hymns 
by the hundreds, the total amounting to 
more than five hundred. His first hymn, 
“Behold the Lamb,” pleased the people so 
well that he decided to write more until his 
name became celebrated throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

This first hymn was written to meet a 
challenge given him by his father. 

When Isaac was young the only hymns 
sung in church were psalms set to music. 
Not rousing music, but monotonous, tune- 
less chants. Young Isaac Watts could hardly 
bear to sing the dull, droning things. Fi- 
nally he went into his father’s study, and in 
disgust broke out in a vigorous complaint 
about the church’s singing. Isaac’s father, a 
deacon in the church, did not appreciate the 
boy’s protest, and told him that if he 
thought he could do better, let him prove it, 
or else keep still. 

The father must have looked surprised 
when his teen-age son replied, “Father, I 
can do better.” 

Making good on his word he gave to the 
world his first hymn, “Behold the Lamb,” 
which is so good it is still being sung in 
churches nowadays. 

No hymnal today would seem complete 
without a strong representation of Dr. 
Watts’s songs. 

There is special joy, special help, special 
comfort, in all the hymns he has written, 
and the distinguished critic, Matthew Ar- 
nold once declared that Dr. Watts’s “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross” was the 
greatest hymn in the English language. 

Among some of his best-beloved in our 
Church Hymnal are: 

“Joy to the World” (No. 189), “Alas! 
and Did My Saviour Bleed?” (No. 124), 
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“Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne” (No. 1), 
“Come, We That Love the Lord” (No. 
640). You will enjoy learning them if you 
don’t already know them. Ask for them dur- 
ing the song service at Sabbath school next 
week. 

Now, looking back, we can see why Isaac 
became sick. God had a special work for 
him to do. He let him be a pastor for 
fourteen years so he would understand the 
people’s needs. And Isaac would have gone 
on being a pastor the rest of his life if he 
could have had his own way, and God’s high 
purpose for his life would never have been 
fulfilled. But God allowed him to become 
sick. In deep sadness he resigned as pastor 
—and began writing the hymns God always 
wanted him to write. 

What a good thing he was sick a little 
while! If he hadn’t been, we might still be 
singing those dull, monotonous chants chil- 
dren were forced to learn two hundred 
years ago. 


Coal in a Cadillac 
‘ From page 3 


“Dick Gentry, sir.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Four, sir; but I'll soon be five.” 

“When's your birthday?” 

Dick told him. 

“Where do you live?” 

Dick gave the man his address. 

Meanwhile all the people on the bus were 
watching and listening. There was a smile 
on every face because one little boy was so 
good-natured, so friendly, and, above all, so 
very polite. 

A few weeks passed. Dick became five 
years old. On his birthday, to his great sur- 
prise, he received an unexpected present. 
It had a note inside saying, “From your 
friend on the bus.” But there was no name 
or address, so Dick couldn’t write and thank 
the sender. 

Believe it or not, Dick received a pres- 
ent on his birthday from the same man 
every year until he was eighteen years of 
age. 

When he graduated from high school he 
received a camera worth seventy-five dol- 
lars bearing the same words, “From your 
friend on the bus.” 

All this time he had no idea who his 
friend could be. Dimly he remembered sit- 

















ting on a man’s knee in a bus when he was 
a very little boy, but who the man was, he 
had no idea. 

Then came a very cold winter. Coal sup- 
plies ran out. Coal trucks stopped running 
because there was no coal to deliver. 

Dick was worried. His home was like an 
icebox. There was no coal for the fires. 
Father and Mother were not well and were 
feeling the cold severely. 

Dick telephoned the coal company. 

“This is serious,” he said. “We're freezing. 
Could you please send us some coal?” 

“Sorry,” said the man at the coal com- 
pany. “There’s so little coal left that we're 
not sending out the trucks again till Mon- 
day morning.” 

“Till Monday morning!” gasped Dick. 
“I don’t think my parents could stand the 
cold that long. We really would appreciate 
it if you could do something for us before 
then.” 

“I'm sorry,” said the man. “By the way, 
what is your name?” 

“My name’s Dick; Dick Gentry, sir. 
Please help us if you can.” 

“T'll see what I can do,” said the man. 

An hour or so later a beautiful Cadillac 
stopped at Dick’s house. A _ chauffeur 
stepped out and approached the door. Dick 
went out to see what he wanted. 

“Is this where Dick Gentry lives?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Dick. “Is there something I 
can do for you?” 

“No,” said the chauffeur. “I’ve brought 
you something.” 

To Dick’s astonishment the chauffeur 
hauled six sacks of coal out of that beautiful 
limousine. 

“Are these for us?” said Dick. 

“Yes,” said the chauffeur. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Dick. “Thank you 
very, very much! But who sent them?” 

“There’s a note in one of the sacks,” said 
the chauffeur, as he said good-by and drove 
away. 

Dick tore open the sacks. Inside one of 
them he found a note. It read, “From your 
friend on the bus.” 

He could hardly believe his eyes. Then 
he guessed. The man on the bus must be 
the president of the coal company! 

Dick was right. 

And all these kindnesses had come be- 
cause a little boy had been polite years and 
years ago. 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Judy Monk, 8908 Bosque, Dallas 32, Texas, U.S.A. 
Piano, cooking, roller skating, singing, swimming. 

Sharon Leah Clark, age 10. Route 2, Box 490, 
Irving, Texas, U.S.A. Reading, paper dolls, biking. 

Linda Rutherford, 1215 Tucker Blvd., Arlington, 
Texas, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, roller skating, cook- 
ing, sewing, baby-sitting. 

Shirley A. Simons, age 12. $.D.A. Mission, Aba, 
Nigeria, West Africa. Piano, drawing, poems, skating, 
embroidering. 

Robert Obeng, age 12. State Middle School, P.O. 
Box 14, Ejisu, Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Stamps, post 
cards. 

Isaac Kofi, age 16. Karikari Akyampor, c/o Asafo 
Kwakye Gyekye, Private Post Bag, Domenase, Bekwai, 
Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Stamps, printing, reading. 

Karen Devinny, age 16. Route 3, Box 33, Lebanon, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Reading, outdoor sports, cooking. 

Sharon Wilson, 1125 Huddleston Drive, Grand 
Prairie, Texas, U.S.A. Piano, crafts. Especially wants 
to hear from someone in England. 

Victor Chant, age 11. R.R. 3, Portland, Ontario, 
Canada. Music, swimming. 

Barbara Ann Keith, age 12. 3630 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Sewing, biking, 
skating, dogs. 

Joel Eriman, age 16. West Visayan Academy, Box 
502, Iloilo City, Philippines. Stamps, shells, poems, 
painting, drawing. 

Lavonne Wolcott, age 13. Route 2, De Queen, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. Swimming, outdoor sports. 

Lila Spurgin, age 13. Route 3, De Queen, Arkansas, 
U.S.A. Swimming, baby-sitting, cooking. 

Bonnie Stewart, age 12. Route 2, De Queen, Ar- 
kansas, U.S.A. Swimming, baby-sitting. 

Barbara Rumph, age 13. Route 2, Box 390, De 
Queen, Arkansas, U.S.A. Outdoor sports. 

Joyce Wolcott, age 13. Route 2, De Queen, Ar- 
kansas, U.S.A. 








The Cliffs of Disobedience 
From page 5 


Teacher searched his car for something to 
help us and found a sturdy rope. He tested 
it on the front bumper and decided it was 
strong enough. Quickly he scaled the cliff 
from another side and lowered the rope 
from the top. 
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Joe grabbed it eagerly and fastened it 
around his body under his arms. Teacher 
slowly raised him to the top. The second 
and third boy were raised also and rescued 
from their plight. Then it came my turn. 

I loosened my trembling fingers, fastened 
the rope securely, and looked around and 
down as my teacher tried to lift me. But he 
was growing tired. I thought the rope might 
slip from his weary hands, or break, or any- 
thing! But he did manage to scrape me over 
the top. 

We were so weary we lay there exhausted, 
but greatly relieved. We thought about how 
we might have been killed. We remem- 
bered that our Sabbath school teacher had 
told us not to climb the cliff, yet he had 
been the one who rescued us. 

It was a long time before I could tell 
my mother about it. And though it hap- 
pened years ago, I have never forgotten 
the day I climbed the “cliffs of disobedi- 
ence. 


The Angels’ Busy Day 
From page 8 


“Yes, and if the carpenter’s job hadn't 
been canceled he wouldn’t have fixed our 
bedroom door yesterday and we would have 
slept in this room and our heads would 
have been under that block!” Aunt Blanch 
added. 

The crowd around the wrecked house was 
stilled to awed silence. Everyone knew this 
could be no happenstance. Too many things 
were involved. 

“There must have been a host of angels 
working,” Uncle John said reverently. “Yes, 
this was the angels’ busy day!” 





The Secret of His Presence 
From page 14 


could see and listen to whatever might be 
said. 

Puffing and panting, with sweat dripping 
from their bodies, Jola and Toga slowed 
down to a comfortable walk. They were 
near enough to see the man on the horse 
quite clearly. If he spoke they could cer- 
tainly catch any words he might speak. They 
looked at one another with satisfaction. 

The man on the horse was dressed in 
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white with a hard-shelled sun helmet on his 
head. Even sitting on the horse he looked 
small, not much bigger than Toga, who was 
twelve and tall for his age. The horse was 
a brown-and-white pony and the people in 
the crowd whispered that one of the chief 
men of the city of Padang had loaned this 
fine animal to the teacher so that he could 
visit the villages in greater comfort. 

Although Jala and Toga had been at first 
on the fringe of the crowd, they now found 
themselves pressing closer. Toga kept edg- 
ing a little nearer the man on the horse. The 
boy pulled his dark red velvet cap tight on 
his head and peered constantly at the man. 
The horse was walking slowly so it was no 
trouble to keep up. 

“The man’s feet! Look at them!” someone 
in the crowd whispered. 

Toga looked at the teacher’s feet. They 
were small as a child’s feet and well fitted 
with white boots. 

“I mever saw a white man so small,” 
someone else spoke up. 

Toga hadn’t seen many white men, but 
the Dutch Govérnment officials who some- 
times came to Pahit Village to hold court 
and collect taxes were big, tall men—so 
large and strong that no one in the Battak 
villages could compare with them in size 
and strength. It was indeed amusing to see 
a white man so small. 

“He is small, but he is stronger than all 
the others,” a woman said. She looked right 
at Toga. Had she seen a smile on his face? 
It must be. The boy couldn’t help smiling 
to see how small a white man could be. 

“He is very strong,” the woman went on. 
“When my baby was sick he gave the child 
medicine, and in a couple of hours the fever 
left.” She pointed to the sleeping baby tied 
to her back with a scarf. 

“He might not be able to lift weights or 
fight like our strong men do, but he makes 
things happen,” a man added. “He makes 
the magic of his God, and the things hap- 
pen.” 
“What things?” Toga asked. 

“Many things.” The man studied this boy 
from the mountains. “You are the son of a 
Battak chief, I see.” 

“Yes, I am the son of Chief Mandias of 
Pahit Village. That tall man with the black 
cap and the red scarf is my uncle. He is my 
mother’s brother.” 

“I see,” the man smiled. “Did you come to 
Padang to see the teacher?” 
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“Yes, we did,” Toga told him. “We heard 
of these things in our village and we came 
to see and hear. My uncle is the witch doc- 
tor in our village and he is anxious to find 
new magic.” 

The man laughed. “You will be sur- 
prised. This man has power to take people's 
hearts. Be careful or you might get caught 
in his magic.” 

The man mingled with the crowd and 
Toga did not see him again. They had come 
now to the country lanes that wound 
through the rice fields. Some of them were 
carpeted with short grass and along the 
borders of the path the tall grass grew al- 
most as high as the half-grown rice of the 
paddy fields. Here and there a flock of 
white birds with long legs stood searching 
the ground with long sharp beaks. Toga 
couldn’t help thinking how the white birds 
were something like the man on the pony— 
so different and so white. 

The boy studied the little man’s face. He 
laughed and smiled a great deal. He kept 
up a conversation with the men who walked 
by his side, but although Toga could catch 
a familiar word now and then he could not 
tell what it was they talked about. 

The teacher’s eyes were blue, and Toga 
thought he looked kind, but it seemed im- 
possible that so small a man could do any- 
thing very important. 

The sun had come up from behind the 
hills and shone down on the travelers with 
such strength that they were glad to stop 
and rest for-a few minutes in the shade of 
a branching tree that arched over the path. 
It was midmorning now. Toga decided that 
this teacher must be planning quite a long 
trip. They had already passed several small 
villages. He must be going to one far away. 

In the shade of the tree the little white 
man got off his horse and one of his com- 
panions tethered it in the shade of the tree 
close to a patch of fresh long grass and near 
the ditch where water ran along the edge of 
a rice field. 

The man looked even smaller when he 
stood on the ground. In fact there was not 
a grown man in the company who was not 
taller than he, but the little man didn’t seem 
to think about this at all. He laughed and 
talked and told them all to sit down on the 
grass under the tree. He began telling them 
a story. 

Toga and his uncle, Jala, sat among the 
others, but near the outer edge of the crowd 


just a few feet from where the horse was 
tied. Toga looked at the fine pony and de- 
cided that he would ask his father, Chief 
Mandias, to get him a pony like it, brown 
and white. 

He began to listen to the voice of the 
teacher. It was not a loud voice, but he 
could hear very well. The man was speaking 
in Malay. Toga could understand Malay 
quite well although he always spoke the 
Battak language in his home village. 

The teacher was talking about the tree 
under which they rested. “See all these 
leaves,” he pointed to the overhanging 
branches, dense with foliage, “not one of 
them can live without being fastened to the 
tree.” 

Toga knew this was true, of course. 
When leaves were picked from a tree or 
when they fell off, they curled up and died. 
Everyone knew that. 

“No two of these leaves are alike,” the 
man was saying. “Each one is a little differ- 
ent.” 

Toga wasn’t so sure about that. He 
reached up and picked several leaves and 
looked at them. None of them were exactly 
alike. Perhaps the man was right. 

“These leaves are like us. None of us are 
just like someone else. Yet in many ways 
we are similar. As the leaves of this tree 
cannot live without being fastened to the 
tree, so we can’t truly live unless we are 
fastened to God.” 

The little teacher held out the leaf in his 
hand as he spoke. “The thing that makes 
this leaf green and soft and moist and alive 
is the juice or sap it sucks from the tree.” 

Several people in the crowd agreed that 
such a thing was certainly true. 

“The thing that can make us glad and 
healthy and alive is what we draw from 
God. He is our tree of life.” 

“How, Master, how?” someone called out. 

The little man smiled and squatted down 
among the sitting people. “I will tell you.” 
He smoothed the leaf in his hands. “But 
first I will ask you a question. Does the tree 
hold the leaf or does the leaf hold the tree?” 

Everyone laughed. “Of course, the tree 
holds the leaf.” 

“It is God who holds us.” He waited to 
see if they all understood. “He holds us by 
the life that is in Him. When we are fas- 
tened to Him the life of God flows into us 
and makes us fresh and alive like this leaf.” 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I|—The Tares Among the Wheat; the Fishing Net 


(JANUARY 11) 


Memory VERSE: “Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father” 
(Matthew 13:43). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the tares that grew among 
the wheat, in Matthew 13:24-30 and 38-43. Read 
also the parable of the net of fishes, in verses 
47-50. Learn the memory verse, and review it 
daily throughout the week. 


SUNDAY 


The Farmer’s Enemy 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 


Another parable Jesus told at the time He 
gave the parable of the sower and the seed was 
the parable of the tares. This parable also con- 
cerned a farmer. Read what the farmer did, in 
verse 24, 

Satisfied with his work, the farmer went to 
bed to enjoy a well-earned night’s rest. But out 
in the field something was taking place during 
the dark hours of the night. You can read what 
happened, in verse 25. For some reason the 
farmer had incurred the hatred of this prowling 
night visitor, and in the newly sown field the 
man saw an opportunity to get his revenge. 
While the farmer and his servants slept, the 
enemy sowed the seeds of a pestilent weed. 

It was quite a common practice for a man to 
take revenge on his enemies in that way. Look- 
ing over his field the next day, the farmer was 
unaware of what had happened. 

The church belongs by right to Jesus Christ, 
but Satan has sown among the good seeds many 
seeds of evil to confuse and injure the growth 
of the good seed. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
Dp. ‘72; per. 3. 

Tuink! Is the influence in your life like the 
good seed of Jesus? or like the bad seed of Satan? 

Pray to belong to Christ. 
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MONDAY 
The Servants’ Suggestion 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 

When the little green shoots came up and the 
servants saw that some of them were good wheat 
and some were tares, they were very disturbed. 
Hastening to the master, they broke the news 
to him. Read in verse 27 what they asked him. 

The farmer quickly realized that this was the 
work of an enemy. “An enemy hath done this,” 
he said. 

The servants were ready with a suggestion. 
Find what it was, in verse 28. 

To their surprise the master said No to their 
suggestion. Look in verses 29 and 30 to see the 
better way he had in mind. 

You have probably had to do some weeding 
in your own garden, and you know how difficult 
it is to pull out a weed that is growing close by 
a good plant. It is practically impossible to take 
it out without dislodging the good plant. So the 
farmer made the decision to let the wheat and 
the tares grow together till the harvest, and not 
to risk disturbing the good plants. 

This parable answers a question that often 
puzzles church members. Why are there so many 
in the church who are not true Christians? Only 
God Himself knows the right time to separate 
the good from the evil. It must be left to Him 
to decide when that separation shall come. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 71, pars. 2, 3. 

TuInK! Are you impatient with those who do 
not live what they profess? 

Pray to have patience and to leave to Jesus 
the work of sorting out those who are true from 
those who are false believers. 


TUESDAY 


When Harvesttime Came 

Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 

Later the disciples came to Jesus and asked 
Him to explain this parable about the tares in 
the field. You can find in verses 37 to 39 what 
He told them the sower, the field, the good seed, 











the tares, the enemy, the harvest, and the reap- 
ers all represent. 

The farmer had let the wheat and the tares 
grow up side by side, and then when harvest- 
time came he sent out the reapers to gather them. 
They then separated them and tied the tares in 
bundles and burned them. The wheat they gath- 
ered together and put into the barn to be used 
for food in the coming months. Jesus showed by 
this parable how the good and the bad people 
would be separated at the end of the world. Read 
in verses 40 to 42 what He told the disciples 
about the fate of the wicked. 


“The tares closely resembled the wheat while 
the blades were green; but when the field was 
white for the harvest, the worthless weeds bore 
no likeness to the wheat that bowed under the 
weight of its full, ripe heads. Sinners who make 
a pretension of piety mingle for a time with 
the true followers of Christ, and the semblance 
of Christianity is calculated to deceive many; 
but in the harvest of the world there will be 
no likeness between good and evil. Then those 
who have joined the church, but who have not 
joined Christ, will be manifest.”—Christ’s Ob- 
ject Lessons, p. 74. 

Read or repeat the memory verse, Matthew 
13:43, to see what awaits the righteous when 
the heavenly reapers come to gather them home. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 72 


Tuink! Are you the true wheat or a tare in 
the Master’s field? 

Pray to be ready to be gathered in when the 
angel reapers come to the earth. 








WEDNESDAY 


The Parable of the Fishing Net 
Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 


Jesus told another parable that appealed espe- 
cially to the fisherfolk by the sea, and which 
also taught that the good and bad people would 
be separated at the end of the world. Read this 
parable, in verses 47 and 48. 


The “seine,” or net, the fishermen in this 
parable probably used was a large one, weighted 
at the bottom and with floats at the top. When 
enough time had been allowed to let the fish 
get within the circle of the net, the fishermen 
would bring the ends together, draw it to shore, 
and sort out the fish, throwing out those that 
were no good and gathering in the edible ones. 

Jesus knew that after hearing this parable, 
as the people watched the fishermen sorting out 
the good from the bad, and putting the good 
ones in vessels, they would remember and think 
of Christ’s teaching. Read in verses 49 and 50 
what He told them this process of dividing the 
good and the bad pictured. 


“The casting of the net is the preaching of 
the gospel. This gathers both good and evil into 
the church. When the mission of the gospel is 
completed, the judgment will accomplish the 
work of separation. Christ saw how the existence 
of false brethren in the church would cause the 
way of truth to be evil spoken of. The world 
would revile the gospel because of the inconsis- 
tent lives of false professors. Even Christians 
would be caused to stumble as they saw that 
many who bore Christ’s name were not con- 
trolled by His spirit. Because these sinners were 
in the church, men would be in danger of think- 
ing that God excused their sins. Therefore Christ 
lifts the veil from the future and bids all to 
behold that it is character, not position, which 
decides man’s destiny.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 122, 123. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 

p. 123. 

Tuinxk! Are you getting ready for the day when 

the righteous and the wicked will be sorted out? 
Pray to make it your first consideration to be 

ready to be gathered in to safety when the day 

of judgment comes. 


THURSDAY 


The Good and the Wicked Together 
Open your Bible to Acts 5. 


These very parables that Jesus taught, He 
carried out in His own life. Following Him every- 
where, listening to Him, watching His miracles, 
was one whose heart never responded fully to 
His appeals. One of the twelve was different 
from the rest. While Peter and John, James and 
Andrew, and the other disciples made mistakes, 
they really desired to be sincere followers of 
Jesus and servants in His vineyard. But Judas 
never lost the coveteous, worldly, ambitious 
spirit that made him follow Jesus. Jesus did 
not uproot him however. He was kind to Judas 
and allowed him the same privileges and even 
let him continue to be among His disciples, just 
as the farmer let the tares grow among the 
wheat. When the time came, Judas was rooted 
out and destroyed; and by that time the other 
disciples were strong enough that they would 
not be uprooted by the disaster that overtook 
Judas. 


If you ever wondered why the teachers don’t expel 
all the unruly students from school, you will find 
the reason in the parables of this week’s lesson. 
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The early church, too, contained its tares, and 
they also were allowed for some time to grow 
along with the good wheat of the church. Per- 
haps you recall reading a few months ago about 
some of these tares in the early church. Look 
over the story told in verses 1 to 11. Ananias 
and Sapphira had doubtless appeared to be fine, 
sacrificing church members, and as the wheat 
and tares looked alike in the early stages, so 
they appeared like others. The divine Sower 
waited until the right time to do the uprooting. 

The lesson we learn from these parables is 
that we are not to be offended by wrongdoers 
but to work for them, and to await the decision 
of the Judge who knows all. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 74, 75. 

THINE! Am I truly good or do I just appear 
good? 

Pray for sincerity in your life and actions. 


FRIDAY 


Matcu these people or things in the parables 
with what they represent: 


The farmer The children of the 
kingdom 

The farmer’s enemy The angels 

The field Heaven 

Good seed Jesus 

Tares Eternal punishment 

Reapers Children of the 
kingdom 

Fire The world 

The farmer’s barn The devil 

The net The gospel of the 
kingdom 

The good fish Children of the 
wicked one 

Bad fish Children of the 


wicked one 
Are you sure of your memory verse? 





The Secret of His Presence 
From page 19 


The little man stood up again. “We are 
fastened to God when we love Him and let 
Him talk to us. One of these leaves——” 

Toga never heard the end of that sen- 
tence. He heard the pony make a sudden 
movement and a queer noise. All the people 
looked toward the spot. They cried out with 
terror and surprise. The brown and white 
horse stood there shaking his head. Hanging 
to his nose was a bright-colored snake! 

“Ah, master!” one of the men shouted. 
“The pony will die! That snake is deadly! 
It has struck him in the nose!” 


Wails of fright and pity went up from the 
whole company. Uncle Jala grabbed a stout 
stick and clouted the snake until it let go of 
the pony’s nose. He beat the life out of it 
there on the grass. 

The pony seemed to shrink and wilt be- 
fore them. He shivered all over. The little 
white teacher went to the beautiful animal 
and laid his hand on the pony’s neck. 

“Do not be afraid,” he spoke to everyone 
within hearing. “My God knows this is a 
borrowed horse. God is stronger than the 
little snake. The pony will not die.” 

The whole company stood back watching. 
The pony still shivered and shook, but the 
little man kept his hand on the frightened 
creature’s neck and spoke words—words! 
What kind of words? Toga felt that he 
wanted to hear those words more than he 
had ever wanted to hear anything in his life, 
but he couldn’t hear, for the little man’s lips 
only moved and he looked upward. 

Then they all saw the pony become calm. 
He stood smooth and alive in the bright 
sunshine. He looked around for a minute, 
then began eating grass again as though 
nothing had happened. 

A gasp of astonishment went up from 
the assembled company. A silence fell on 
them and they talked in whispers. “He is 
a great witch doctor,” some said. “His magic 
is more powerful than anything we ever 
heard of. Who knows of any pony staying 
alive after such a snake had struck him in 
the nose?” 

Toga felt his uncle’s hand on his arm. 
“We have seen a wonderful thing today!” 
Jala whispered. “These people are right. 
This is the strongest man I have ever seen.” 

With his own hands the small white 
teacher untied the pony, got on his back 
and started on down the road. The whole 
company followed after in awed silence. 

(To be continued) 
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The early church, too, contained its tares, and 
they also were allowed for some time to grow 
along with the good wheat of the church. Per- 
haps you recall reading a few months ago about 
some of these tares in the early church. Look 
over the story told in verses 1 to 11. Ananias 
and Sapphira had doubtless appeared to be fine, 
sacrificing church members, and as the wheat 
and tares looked alike in the early stages, so 
they appeared like others. The divine Sower 
waited until the right time to do the uprooting. 

The lesson we learn from these parables is 
that we are not to be offended by wrongdoers 
but to work for them, and to await the decision 
of the Judge who knows all. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 74, 75. 

Tuink! Am I truly good or do I just appear 
good? 

Pray for sincerity in your life and actions. 


FRIDAY 


Matcu these people or things in the parables 
with what they represent: 


The farmer The children of the 


kingdom 

The farmer’s enemy The angels 

The field Heaven 

Good seed Jesus 

Tares Eternal punishment 

Reapers Children of the 
kingdom 

Fire The world 

The farmer’s barn The devil 

The net The gospel of the 
kingdom 

The good fish Children of the 
wicked one 

Bad fish Children of the 


wicked one 
Are you sure of your memory verse? 





The Secret of His Presence 
From page 19 


The little man stood up again. “We are 
fastened to God when we love Him and let 
Him talk to us. One of these leaves——” 

Toga never heard the end of that sen- 
tence. He heard the pony make a sudden 
movement and a queer noise. All the people 
looked toward the spot. They cried out with 
terror and surprise. The brown and white 
horse stood there shaking his head. Hanging 
to his nose was a bright-colored snake! 

“Ah, master!” one of the men shouted. 
“The pony will die! That snake is deadly! 
It has struck him in the nose!” 





Wails of fright and pity went up from the 
whole company. Uncle Jala grabbed a stout 
stick and clouted the snake until it let go of 
the pony’s nose. He beat the life out of it 
there on the grass. 

The pony seemed to shrink and wilt be- 
fore them. He shivered all over. The little 
white teacher went to the beautiful animal 
and laid his hand on the pony’s neck. 

“Do not be afraid,” he spoke to everyone 
within hearing. “My God knows this is a 
borrowed horse. God is stronger than the 
little snake. The pony will not die.” 

The whole company stood back watching. 
The pony still shivered and shook, but the 
little man kept his hand on the frightened 
creature’s neck and spoke words—words! 
What kind of words? Toga felt that he 
wanted to hear those words more than he 
had ever wanted to hear anything in his life, 
but he couldn’t hear, for the little man’s lips 
only moved and he looked upward. 

Then they all saw the pony become calm. 
He stood smooth and alive in the bright 
sunshine. He looked around for a minute, 
then began eating grass again as though 
nothing had happened. 

A gasp of astonishment went up from 
the assembled company. A silence fell on 
them and they talked in whispers. “He is 
a great witch doctor,” some said. “His magic 
is more powerful than anything we ever 
heard of. Who knows of any pony staying 
alive after such a snake had struck him in 
the nose?” 

Toga felt his uncle’s hand on his arm. 
“We have seen a wonderful thing today!” 
Jala whispered. “These people are right. 
This is the strongest man I have ever seen.” 

With his own hands the small white 
teacher untied the pony, got on his back 
and started on down the road. The whole 
company followed after in awed silence. 

(To be continued) 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. The giant whooping crane, once a familiar figure 
in the midwestern skies of North America, is now 
on the verge of extinction. Only about two dozen 
birds are left. 2. The tallest bird in the world, it is 
almost as tall as a man. This groups it with the 














3. The only close relatives of the whooping crane 
in America are the sandhill cranes. These birds are 
smaller, prefer feeding in the open sandhills, and 
are gray in color. 4. Whooping cranes once nested in 
lowa, Minnesota, the prairie provinces of Canada, 





condor, which has the largest wingspread; the trum- 
peter swan, with the greatest weight; the albatross, 
with the longest wingspread; and the white heron, 
also a giant among flying birds. For various reasons 
all these large birds have become comparatively rare. 





TEXAS 


@ SAN ANTONIO 











and the northern lakes with their vast marshes. 
5. They wintered in the salt marshes of the Gulf 
Coast. Now the few that remain spend the winter in 
the Aransas refuge set aside for them near Corpus 
Christi, Tex. A crippled pair is in a New Orleans zoo. 











6. In 1922 a nest was found near Kerrobert, Sas- 
katchewan. The young one was collected and put in 
a museum. Then no nests were located until in 
1954, when six nesting birds were sighted from a 
helicopter in the marshes around Great Slave Lake. 
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7. Our story of Bill begins in the spring of 1882, 
when whoopers were less rare. A flock was migrat- 
ing north by night to nest around the prairie sloughs 
of central Saskatchewan. 8. As the rising sun lit 
the eastern sky they landed on a grassy prairie knoll. 








